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An Appress to Friends of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Quarterly Meeting, from a Sub- 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting appointed 
to visit that Meeting. 


Dear Friends :—In the recollection of our 
late sojourn amongst you, we would gratefully 
acknowledge the Christian kindness and open- 
ness with which we were everywhere received. 
We take comfort in the evidences of religious 
life apparent in nearly all your meetings, and 
it is our prayer both for ourselves and for you 
that, in the Lord’s mercy, whatever may be yet 
lacking in our faith and love and heavenly- 
mindedness, may be supplied out of the fulness 
which is in Christ. 

Our sympathies have been awakened for those 
amongst you who are in the decline of life, or un- 
der the pressure of ingreasinginfirmity. With the 
sense of your own weakness, may your depend- 
ence on the love and faithfulness of your Redeem- 
er become more and more simple and confiding, 
—that in approaching the verge of time, the 
promise may be made sure—“ at evening time 
it shall be light;” and, refreshed by the “ living 
waters that go out from Jerusalem,” you may 
be enabled to rejoice in the Lord your King. 
(See Zech. xiv. 7, 8, and 9.) 

And you, dear Friends, in the meridian of 
life, be encouraged and entreated freely to yield 
yourselves to the Lord’s service. Now is the 
time for the offering up of the best of your 
strength. Short and uncertain as is the life 
of man, the period of its full vigor is shorter 
still. Let us then watch diligently against the 
entanglements of the earthly mind. Let all 
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our cares be cast in humble reverence and 
faith upon Him who careth for us. Let all 
our duties—not excepting those of business— 
be done, not in a worldly, but in a Christian 
spirit, “as unto the Lord and not unto men.” 
It is a precious truth that the Christian’s 
strength is not in himself. The promise of 
the Lord Jesus now, as ever, draws the be- 
liever to him. ‘“ My grace.is sufficient for 
thee.” Let not weakness, then, become a plea 
for evading a full surrender to the Divine re- 
quiring, but let each habitually act under a 
sense of the solemn duty of fulfilling his ap- 
pointed stewardship. ‘ Look to yourselves,” 
saith the Apostle, “that we lose not those 
things which we have wrought, but that we re- 
ceive a full reward.” 2 John, 8. 

We turn to our younger friends with feelings 
of tender interest and love. We thankfully 
believe that the hearts of many of them have 
been softened under the visitations of the Holy 
Spirit, and that in tasting of their Saviour’s 
love, they have been given to see the infinite 
excellency of Heavenly over Earthly things. 
Words fail to express the earnestness of our 
desire that the work of conversion may go on 
unto perfection. Without presuming to set 
limits to the power of Divine grace, the cases 
are, we believe, rare, in which this work is 
suddenly accomplished. The change is often 
a very gradual one, and during its progress, 
deep and varied may be the conflicts which 
agitate the soul. Not fully subject to the yoke 
of Christ, the heart may be yet painfully sensi- 
ble of weariness and unrest without Him; and 
if, at times, glimpses be granted of the light 
of His countenance, these may be succeeded 
by long intervals in which faith is almost over- 
whelmed under the flood of doubt and tempta- 
tion. 

Dear younger Friends, be encouraged to 
commit yourselves altogether to Him who 
has undertaken for you. He knows the utmost 
extent of your need. Impatience, unwatchful- 
ness, unfaithfulness, will but add to your weak. 
ness. The daily cross must be taken up, selt 
must be denied, the will must be given up to 
the will of Christ, if we would be thoroughly 
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acquainted with His power and love. Be en- 
treated, therefore, to yield a patient and will- 
ing subjection to the work of His Spirit. Seek 
not how near you can apprvach the world, or 
how much you can, with safety, indulge your- 
selves. Let it rather be the earnest and con- 
tinued engagement of your hearts, to draw as 
near as you may to Himin an humble walk 
with God. 

Dependence upon Christ is an experience to 
which eur religious principles especially lead. 
The more this dependence becomes habitual, 
the more will the opportunities be prized of 
worship and refreshment afforded by our reli- 
gious meetings; and in yielding to true spirit- 
ual exercise on these occasions, the less will 
the inclination be felt, (should it have existed, ) 
to seek help in other quarters, where outward 
means are made more prominent than the im- 
mediate operations of the Holy Spirit. How 
do we desire that this state of simple depend- 
ence upon our Lord and Saviour, may be more 
and more understood and enjoyed among us. 
His own lips have declared it a mark of the 
true disciple—the “taught of God.” “ Every 
man that hath heard and hath learned of the 
Father, cometh unto Me.” (Jno. vi. 45.) 

We have observed with much interest the 
continued desire for mental improvement ap- 
parent in many districts of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. And in offering the word of caution, 


should it be needed by any, we trust that it is 
in a measure of that love in which the apostle 
could say, ‘‘ Not as though we have dominion 
over your faith,” but would be “helpers of 


your joy.” Well assured that the truth can 
never delight in ignorance, we are no less per- 
suaded that the highest wisdom can be obtained 
only through a humble subjection of the un- 
derstanding to the truth. Man cannot reason, 
or talk, or argue himself into the Kingdom of 
God. This blessed inheritance is reserved for 
them who are made heirs, by being born from 
above. The new birth alone gives the new 
heart to understand the mysteries that are still 
“hidden from the wise and prudent.” That 
precious record which God has given of his 
Son is addressed primarily to faith, and through 
faith only can it be availingly understood. We 
are not to halt until we know all, ere we take 
the first step. It isin child-like, loving obe- 
dience to what is known to be the truth, that 
the disciple is led on to that which is beyond 
the range of his present knowledge, and is thus 
prepared for further manifestations, still point- 
ing him onwards from faith to faith. Dwell 
not, therefore, dear younger friends, with your 
doubis, but with your convictions. Cherish, we 
entreat you, all that brings into brokenness of 
spirit and draws you nearer to that blessed Sa- 
viour in whom “it hath pleased the Father 
that all fulness should dwell.” 

Amidst the distress which has so widely pre- 
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vailed within the limits of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, we have rejoiced that so many of our dear 
friends have availed themselves of the privilege 
of assisting, in various ways, to alleviate the 
sufferings of their neighbors. To the Christian 
the way of painful duty is often that in which 
he finds his fullest comforts ; and whilst we de- 
sire to unite in the fervent prayer, that the God 
of all grace may be pleased in his mercy to 
sanctify these afflictions; we would encourage 
our dear friends not to be weary in well doing, 
but to go forward in the simplicity of faith, 
looking unto Him, who will not forget the 
smallest offering of devotedness and love in 
that solemn hour when he shall pronounce the 
benediction—“ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.” 
We are your affectionate Friends, 

JostaH FOorRsTER. 

JOHN PEASE. 

GrorGE BorroMLey. 

‘J. B. Brairuwalre. 

CHARLEs Fox. 

THomas Harvey. 

1st mo. 14th, 1863. 
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THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL IN ITS RELATION TO 
THE CHURCH. 
(Concluded from page 355.) 

Tsaac Robson felt that the subject under con- 
sideration ought to claim the attention of the 
Society. It was a matter, in one sense, of com- 
paratively little consequence whether they 
made Quakers or not, so long as they made 
Christians. If by their labors they could win 
souls to Christ, whether they walked with them 
or not, their labors would be richly rewarded. 
None of the teachers who had thought upon 
the subject should give way to discouragement 
if they did not immediately see the fruit. And 
yet I do believe, he continued, that the prin- 
ciples of our Society are peculiarly adapted to 
the poor. I believe it is very important that 
our teachers should have a clear appreciation 
of the fundamental distinction between us and 
other denominations with regard to the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit; because I take it that 
our views on that subject are the basis of all our 
testimonies. Other religious professors at the 
present day, far more than they used to do, 
acknowledge the operations of the Holy Spirit ; 
but our Society has been from its commence- 
ment anxious to direct attention to this: this 
has been our great peculiarity, and should be 
carefully taught to our scholars. They should 
be taught to recognize the workings of the 
Spirit in their hearts. I have found in the 
course of my labors the ready appreciation in 
the poorer classes of the pure doctrines of the 
gospel. Then, why do they not come to our 
meetings? One cause may be the want of 
teaching. Another is the social position of 
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Friends, which is generally above that of the 
laboring classes. Teachers should inform their 
scholars that their company would be accept- 
able, and this might bring some. Let them 
also be careful that their own lives be regulated 
by the principles they inculeate upon others, 
that it may be plainly seen that they have been 
with Christ. 

‘ Newman Cash hoped the teachers would not 
be discouraged. He had seen the increased 
interest and zeal amongst the young people for 
carrying the work on, and the desire that they 
had to regulate their lives according to the 
principles they taught. He would be sorry 
that any statistics should be the source of dis- 
couragement, and hoped that they would in- 
creasingly endeavor to teach the doctrines of 
the New Testament. 


Mark Leicester, Jun. (Liverpool) inquired 
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and hoped no teachers would be discouraged. 


They must remember the Pharisees of old, 
who compassed both land and sea to make one 
proselyte, &c. Let them try to bring their 
pupils to the Saviour, and leave them there. 
William White, as a teacher in a large adult 
school, felt the subject to be interesting. Let 
each examine his own heart, and see what 
there was there which hindered that which 
they desired to bring about. I do value highly 
(he said) the privilege of membership in the 
Society of Friends, still more highly the relig: 
ious principles set forth by them. If we desire 
that others whose hearts are touched by the 


love of Christ, should participate with us, we 


must turn our attention to the subject of how, 


in many little ways, this work is hindered. I 


have seen, and others have seen, a working 


man slip into our meetings, and it is a rather 
serious affair for him. He has to push his way 
through so much good broad-cloth and silk and 
satin, that it makes him feel nervous. I be- 
lieve that all this gentility hinders these people 
from coming to our meetings. How does such a 
person feel if we ask him into our drawing- 
rooms? He sits down on the nearest chair, on 
the very edge of it, and puts his hat under it, 
and in many ways shows that he is ill at ease. 
The conduct of such people at our meetings 














how many children in the schools attended 
Friends’ Meetings. He thought that when 
they had brought them to meeting they had 
done their duty, and the Society must do the 
rest. He hoped they would not give way to 
discouragement because few joined the Society. 

Robert S. Watson (Vewcastle) hoped that the 
subject would be considered at the various 
teachers’ meetings, and was glad the statistics 
had been given. He said, 1 hope we shall not 


be discouraged by these, for I believe Quaker- 
ism is suited to the poorer classes. We are 
bound by no Thirty-nine Articles; we have no 
confession of faith ; we take the New Testament 
as our rule of conduct, and in doing this 1 
firmly believe we are right: I do not believe 
our Society is going back, though we may for a 
time be diminishing in numbers. I do not 
believe that any great principle can really lose 
ground. 

Bartholomew Smith thought it was well to 
invite the parents of First-day school children 
to attend. Scripture readings held on First-day 
evenings, that being a day when they were all 
at liberty, and they might come to listen to 
what they never heard at any other time, 
because some of them never went to any place 
of worship. 

Theodore Fry (Bristol) thought the paper 
read was a most important one. Many attended 
meetings, but were notin membership. Their 
simple attendance was a tacit declaration that 
they believed in the principles of Friends. 
There had been a want of kindly invitation, 
and many did not know their meetings were 
open to the public. It was very likely that 
the conduct of some of their members who at- 
tended meeting in the morning, and other 
places of worship in the evening, might be 
thought to imply that they did not entirely 
believe the principles they professed. Let 
them look well to their hearts, and be well 
persuaded of the principles they taught. 

Albert Fox agreed with the last speaker, 


gives one the very same idea. 
thing in our meeting-houses, or our respecta- 
bility, which hinders these from coming to our 














If there is any- 


meetings, it should be altered. The rich and 


the poor should meet together for worship ; and 
unless we have this admixture, there is cer- 


tainly something wrong. We want some of the 
poorer class to infuse life and fire into us, and 
that would be greatly to our advantage. The 
paper said, that by some our principles were 
thought ill-adapted to the working classes. 
When I came into the Society, one idea which 
struck me about it was the great adaptability 
of the principles to all classes, they are so sim- 
ple. Leaving the consideration of our meetings 
for worship, I think it is highly important to 
get up small meetings with the humbler classes, 
where the Scriptures may be read, and they 
may be told of the Saviour. Many a Friend 
has a kitchen large enough for this purpose : 
or if not, let him hire a small room which will 
hold about twenty. Let them all sit down with 
their open Bibles, and read round. I do not 
want these meetings to be times for preaching 
or patronizing, but let them see we love them, 
and let us try and bring them to the truth. 
George Fox would have rejoiced in such meet- 
ings. Bring people to the Saviour, and let the 
teaching of doctrine and discipline come after- 
wards. Get the heart right, and other things 
will get right afterwards. We have been too 
much pleased by hearing of “that highly re- 
spectable body, the Society of Friends.” 
Friends, this great respectability has become a 
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“bugbear” with us! It prevents us from 
filling our galleries with people culled from the 
lowest ranks of life. It hinders the progress 
of liberty in our own meetings for worship, and 
prevents the opening of many mouths, which 
should proclaim the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Samuel Clark (Doncaster) alluded to the 

mportance of laying the simple principles of 
the New Testament before the poor. He re- 
ferred to the example of George Fox, and to 
the case of the Greenland Missionaries, who for 
years endeavored to teach the people their 
doctrines, and made no converts; but when 
they began to tell of the love of Jesus, on the 
very first. occasion a man asked to hear of it 
again, for that was what he wanted. 

Arthur Pease put it to the younger members 
of the Society whether they were doing their 
part towards the attenders of meetings, not in 
membership, or were they leaving them to the 
overseers. It was difficult for the latter to do 
much among them, as there was an official bar- 
rier between them. If young Friends would 
call upon them at their homes in a friendly 
way, they would do much to attract them to 
meeting. 

J. 8. Fry was not sorry that Friends were 
alarmed at the paper; it was well for them 
sometimes to be disturbed; but there were 
causes at work now which would be likely to 
produce a turn of the tide. They could not 
reasonably expect effects to follow these causes 
immediately ; they must give them a little time. 
There was a considerable difference between 
what was required in church membership by 
the Society of Friends, and what other bodies 
required. There was also a considerable social 
difficulty. He had often put the question to 
himself, when a laboring man was first awa- 
kened to a sense of the importance of the soul’s 
salvation, would he be most attracted to Friends 
or to others? He thought, not to Friends, on 
account of the social obstacles. They were a 
compact body belonging to the middle and 
upper ranks of life, and it was very difficult to 
form the nucleus of a poor man’s church amongst 
Friends. The social tea-party might assist in 
a small degree, but that did not remove the 
difficulty altogether. With regard to the hint 
thrown out about an address tothe Yearly 
Meeting, he would suggest that those Friends 
who were now present, and were interested in 
the subject, should go to the Yearly Meeting 
and speak upon it themselves. He thought that 
would be a far better course, than to address 
the Yearly Meeting as a Conference. They 
must not depend too much upon arrangements 
and organization. The work of winning souls to 
Christ depended upon individual effort, under 
the Divine blessing. 

Joseph Rowntree (York) did not think 
that the work of bringing their scholars to at- 
end their meetings would be done by teaching 
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Quaker doctrine, but rather in the way marked 
out by W. White. They were told that they 
had had a difficulty presented, but no solution 
of it; a difficulty which would come better 
within the business of the Yearly Meeting. 
The solution would be better worked out in 
practice, than put down on paper. He believed 
that Quakerism might yet become a thoroughly 
active Christianity. 

J. 8. Fry hoped that Friends would not go 
away with the idea that some of the Christian 
principles that they held were not worth prop- 
agating in the world, nor yet that they had 
made the progress which they desired. He ex- 
hibited a magazine for children, published in 
America, and very extensively circulated, 
headed with a representation of our Saviour 
inviting little children to come to Him; whilst 
below, on the same page, was a representation 
of the Merrimac in action. A strange incon- 
sistency! To be aman of peace in times of 
peace was one thing; but it was another thing, 
to be so in war. 


eee 


Saip Wm. Jay, If life be a pilgrimage, 
man, the traveller, is best prepared for advanc- 
ing, not when the shoe pinches or when it is 
large and loose, but when it fits; not when he 
is destitute of a staffto lean upon, or when he 
has a large bundle of such articles to carry, 
but when he has one which affords him assis- 
tance without incumbrance. ‘Remove far 
from me,’ ete 

snnstsehilllithtimcsian 
For Friends’ Review. 
JOB BEN SOLOMON. 


I read with much interest the article in the 
Review, of 12th of 12th mo. last, in relation 
to the Moorish Prince, Abduhl Rahhaman, I 
remember very well when he was in Providence, 
R. I. in 1828, where he came for the purpose 
of obtaining aid to redeem his family from 
slavery, and I think he was quite successful. 
He was a tall, slender, and venerable looking 
man, about 64 years of age, with a decided 
Moorish cast of countenance. Calling at the 
U. 8. Branch Bank to obtain the money for a 
draft or check, he quite amused the clerk when 
he wrote his name from right to left. 

I enclose an account of another African of 
distinction who was stolen and brought to this 
country and sold asa slave, for the ruthless man- 
stealers spare neither age, condition,nor sex. The 
account istaken from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
London, Vol. 20th, 1750; perhaps it may inter- 
est some of the readers of the Review. 

Worcester, 1st mo., 1864. GO. H. 

Job Ben Solomon was a person of great dis- 
tinction in his own country. In the year 1731, 
as he was driving his herds of cattle across the 
country in Jagra, he was seized and carried 
to Joar, where he was sold to Captain Pyke, 
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commander of the ship Arabella, who carried 
him to Maryland, and sold him to a planter. 

Here Job lived about a year without being 
once beat by his master; at the end of which 
he had the good fortune to have a letter of his 
own writing in the Arabic tongue conveyed to 
England. 

This letter coming to the hand of Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe, he sent it to Oxford to be translated ; 
the translation pleased him so much, and gave 
him so good an opinion of the man, that he 
directly ordered him to be bought from his 
master. But soon after setting out for Geor- 
gia, before he returned from thence, Job was 
brought to England; where, waiting on the 
learned Sir Hans Sloane, he was found to bea 
perfect master of the Arabic tongue, by trans- 
lating several manuscripts and inscriptions upon 
medals into English, of which he had acquired 
a competent knowledge during his servitude 
and passage to England. This gentleman rec- 
ommended him to his grace the Duke of Mon- 
tague, who being pleased with the sweetness of 
humor and mildness of temper, as well as genius 
and capacity of the man, introduced him to 
Court, where he was graciously received by the 
royal family, and most of the nobility, from 
whom he received distinguishing marks of 
favor. 

After he had continued in England about 

fourteen months, he wanted much to return to 
his native country and his father, to whom he 
sent letters from England. He received many 
valuable presents from Queen Caroline, the 
Duchess of Cumberland, the Duchess of Mon- 
tague, the Earl of Pembroke, several ladies of 
quality, Mr. Holden, and the Royal African 
Company, who ordered their agents to show 
him the greatest respect. He arrived safe in 
Africa ; a Mr. Moor in his travels met with, and 
gives some further account of him. 
_ WHILE you are youny form your reputation ; 
increase, by your prudent conduct, respectabil- 
ity; put your affairs in proper order; be careful 
im your expenses; let them be governed by 
moderation and economy. Retrench super- 
fluous ones, in order to enable you to bear those 
which propriety, friendship, and charity de- 
mand. Make a fund of your frugality, that you 
may draw thereon for the service of the needy. 
In a word, to squander away no time in idleness, 
but to employ it to some good purpose, and to 
waste nothing that may be useful to others, 
should be a conclusion strictly adhered to, 
because we are accountable to the bountiful 
Giver for the right use of both time and prop- 
erty. There can be no excuse. (even where 
wealth abounds) that will justify waste and ex- 
travagance; neither can any justifiable plea be 
offered for hoarding up riches, while there are 
80 many deserving poor, who are in want of the 
necessaries of life. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS TESTIMONY OF THE HEATHEN 
TO THE TRUTH OF THE PEACE DOCTRINE. 


We often speculate as to what impression of 
Christianity would be received by an individ- 
ual who came to the study of the New Testa- 
ment with a mind perfectly free from all pre- 
occupation, derived from the opinions and 
feelings of others. It is now almost impossible 
to make the experiment. Around the simple 
words of the Lord Jesus and his apostles have 
grown innumerable accretions, theological, 
ecclesiastical, ethical, which we have come, 
quite unconsciously, to accept as forming part 
of the words themselves What we all receive, 
from our earliest years, is not the direct natural 
meaning which the language of these inspired 
instructors conveys, but what our uninspired 
teachers understand them to mean; they also 
in their turn having derived their understand- 
ing of their meaning from those who have pre- 
ceded them. The heavenly light comes to us 
colored and refracted in a thousand ways by 
the medium of human prejudices and tradi- 
tions through which it passes. Not that there is 
in all this any intentional perversion ofthe truth, 
nor perhaps, necessarily, any perversion at all. 
But most certainly the minds of very few of us 
have been permitted to come into immediate 
contact with the minds of those who were the 
primary vehicles of the divine element. This 
is especially true of those countries where 
Christianity has long prevailed, and become 
more or less interwoven with the whole tissue 
of men’s thoughts, and interests, and even their 
social and political institutions. For in sucha 
case, apart even from the dogmaticand didactic 
forms in which its teachingsare usually present- 
ed to us, by catechisms and creeds, and ortho- 
dox expositions of Scripture, there is an atmos- 
phere of traditionalism which rushes in upon 
the young soul on all sides, and envelopes it as 
completely and inevitably as the natural atmos- 
phere does our own bodies. 

The nearest approach, perhaps, we can have 
in these modern times to the thing we desider- 
ate, is furnished by the experience of our mis- 
sionaries in presenting Christianity to the heath- 
en. Even there, of course, thetruth is colored 
to some extent in passing through the mind of 
the missionary to those of his catechumens. 
But there is little or nothing of that “ atmos- 
phere of traditionalism” of which we have 
spoken, to interfere with and modify the effect 
which the first simple aspect of the Gospel rev- 
elation is adapted to produce. And when the 
New Testament itself is put into the hands of 
these unsophisticated people, and is allowed 
directly to act upon their minds, uninfluenced 
by the teacher’s comments, the experiment is 
still more satisfactory and decisive. 

Now, if, under these circumstances, there is 
any impression which spontaneously and invari- 
ably prints itself upon the minds ofthe heathea 
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on the first contact of Christianity with them, 
especially if that impression be not only inde- 
pendent of, but even opposed to the hereditary 
creed of their teachers, and still more if it be 
utterly at variance with their own natural pro- 
pensities, as well as their most deeply-rooted 
habits and natural traditions, we may, surely, 
take it as a very strong presumptive evidence, 
that the impression which they thus receive is 
the impression which the teaching of Christ 
and his apostles is adapted and was intended to 
produce. 

Well, tried by these conditions, we may, we 
think, fairly conclude that the absolute incom- 
patibility of war with Christianity is one of the 
things which the Gospel teaches, with an 
accent so perfectly distinct, that it never , fails 
to convey itself into the convictions of those 
who listen to it for the first time, if only they 
can listen to it undisturbed by the Babel hubbub 
of voices, with which “the churches” insist 
upon accompanying and interpreting the utter- 
ance of the sacred oracle. 

It is really very remarkable how uniformly 
this impression is left upon the minds of the 
heathen, when the Gospel is first presented to 
them, whether they receive or reject it. Those 
who receive it feel that from that time they are 
ipso facto disarmed—that it isno longer lawful 
for them to fight. The Rev. John Williams, 
the distinguished missionary in the South Seas 
known as the “ Martyr of Eromanga,” thus 
wrote toa friend as to the effects produced on 
the natives in the Navigators’ Island who had 
received Christianity :—‘“ The entire cessation 
of their sanguinary wars is an interesting feat- 
ure of this mission. When ‘Matedau, a chief 
spoken of in the ‘ Missionary Enterprises,’ be- 
came really converted, he called together his 
friends and relatives, and having a large stock 
of muskets, clubs, &c., he distributed them all, not 
reserving even one for himself, but holding up 
the Gospel of Matthew, he said to them, ‘ This 
is the only weapon with which I will ever fight 
again.’ He had been a great warrior.” ‘To 
the same effect is the testimony of George 
Pritéhard, in his work “The Missionary’s 
Reward, or the Success of the Gospel in the 
Pacific.”” “ Among the many happy results, ” 
says he, “‘ which have flowed from the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel to these islands, none is more 
remarkable than the abandonment of war. 
The weapons of war and instruments of death, 

are now seen stuck in the roofs of their lowly 
huts, covered with dust and going to decay; 
or they are converted into implements of indus- 
try, or disposed of to visitors as articles of 
curiosity, no longer necessary.” Still more 
striking is the declaration of Mr. Ellis, who has 
since become so well known in connection with 
Madagascar, but who, in the earlier part of his 
life, was for several years a missionary in the 
South Seas. “The last pulpit stairs” says he, 
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“that I ascended in Rurutu, were railed with 
warriors’ spears, being converted to that use 
because they were no longer necessary to them 
as Christians.” Mr. Ellis further informed a 
friend at New York, “ that they, (the missiona- 
ries) had not instructed the natives in particu- 
lar in regard to war; but as soon as they had 
learned to read the Bible understandingly, they 
adopted and acted on pacific principles, as 
evidently taught in the Scriptures, which led 
Mr. Ellis to investigate the subject more fully, 
and the result was that he was fully convinced 
that Christians-were prohibited having recourse 
to deadly weapons for redress or defence.” 

In New Zealand, also, the result was the 
same. The Rev. William Yates, ofthe Church 
Missionary Society, in his work giving an 
account of the early proceedings in New Zealand, 
says :—‘‘ The language which the natives them- 
selves use, expresses what eventually will be 
the effect of preaching the Gospel. ‘ What,’ 
said one of the Chiefs, ‘ what are the missiona- 
ries come to dwell with us for? They are 
come to break in two our clubs, to blun: the 
point of our spears, to draw the balls from our 
muskets, and to make this tribe and that tribe 
to love one another, and to sit as brothers and 
friends.’ ” 

Precisely the same effect was produced in 
the case of the Kaffirs of South Africa. A 
Kaffir chief of the name of Jan Tzatzoe, was 
examined before a committee of the House of 
Commons on the state of the Aborigines, in 
August, 1836. During his examination the 
following questions were put to him :— 

“Did you, or any of the people of your tribe, 
take any part in the invasion of the colony?” 
“No; I sat quiet.” 

‘¢ When you saw your countrymen enter into 
hostilities against the colony, did you think it 
best to sit quiet ?” 

“Yes; I thought it best to sit quiet. ” 
“Will you mention the reason which induced 
you to refrain from taking part with your coun- 
trymen against the colony ? ” 

“Tn the first place I am a Christian, and the 
Word of God tells us not to fight, or to shed 
blood; that is the reason why I sat quiet. ” 
There is another kind of evidence furnished 
from the same scene of missionary labor, 
derived from the deep distress of mind felt by 
the converted natives when they had been drawn 
or driven into acts of war. ‘ At the commence- 
ment of the year 1830,” says Mr. Yates, 
“ Waiapu, (a young man under their instruc- 


tion,) was enticed to Kororaneka, where he was 
engaged in the battle that took place between 
some of the neighboring tribes. 
in the midst of the slaughter, and returned in 
safety, though covered with shame, to the mis- 
sion, and to his home. 
after this, ere he was visited with strong and 
overwhelming convictions of conscience on 


He was spared 


Not. many days elapsed 
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account of his conduct in battle. His heart 
was smitten, and the arrow of the Almighty 
stuck fast in him. They were however not the 
shafts of death, as he thought them to be, but 
the forerunners of mercy; they drove him to 
the cross of Christ, where he found pardon for 
all his sins, and balm for the deepest wounds of 
his soul.” Strange that this poor New Zeal- 
ander should be thus distressed in reflecting on 
the murderous nature of the work in which he 
had been engaged as a warrior; while, among 
ourselves, men whose arms have been red with 
blood to the elbow, are canonized as the most 
eminent saints of our day. 

But to return to our evidence. The Bishop 
of New Zealand writes thus in his journal :— 
“Examined candidates for confirmation and 
baptism ; found the minds of the natives much 
unsettled by the late war. Many held very 
conscientious scruples about renewing the public 
profession of Christianity and coming to the 
Lord’s table, when they were liable at any mo- 
ment to be called outtowar. They quoted the 
words of the 37th Article (as translated in the 
Maori prayer book) ‘that it is lawful for 
Christian men, at the command of the magis- 
trate, to wear weapons and serve in the wars; ’ 
and of course feel it to be inconsistent with 
the state of peace described and required by 
the Gospel. Many stayed away in conse- 
quence.” 

But there is another species of evidence, if 
possible more conclusive on this point ; and that 
is, the impression which Christianity produces 
on the minds of those of the heathen who dis- 
like and reject it. Fighting is the one grand 
pursuit and passion of uncivilized men (as it is 
also unhappily of so many professedly civilized 
men.) It is that alone by which they can 
achieve power and distinction. When the 
Gospel, therefore, is first presented to them, 
they often repel it angrily on this very ground, 
that if they receive it they must of necessity 
and forever abandon that occupation. The 
strange idea that a man can slaughter his fel- 
low-men to any extent, provided it be done “ at 
the commandment of the magistrate,” and yet 
abide in the love and peace of the Gospel, never 
occurs to them as a thing within the reach of 
possibility. That is a theory which has been 
invented and elaborated by ecclesiastical 
councils and doctors of divinity, for the con- 
venience of those who like to combine the 
worship of Messiah and Moloch. But to the 
simple mind of the heathen the only alterna- 
tive which presents itself is to reject the Gos- 
pel or renounce bloodshed and. war. The 
Rev. Robert Moffat, the celebrated African 
Missionary, father-in-law of, Dr. Livingstone, 
gives a striking instance of this:—‘ [ remem- 
ber,” says he, “ an old hoary-headed man, who 
after hearing me preach about the love of God, 
about the mercy of God, and how we ought to 





show mercy to one another, said,‘ that was a 
bad instruction, ours was a bad religion.’ He 
asked, ‘ How are we to live, if we are not to 
take revenge? If we are not to kill others, 
others will kill us.’ He held out his fingers, 
and counted ten, to show me how many men he 
had killed since he was ten years of age.” 
These are precisely the same questions which 
professedly Christian men still ask, when the 
same aspect of the Gospel is presented to them. 
But instead of honestly rejecting the Gospel as 
this African chief did, they set themselves to 
construct ingenious arguments to prove that 
they can receive the Gospel without renouncing 
those deeds of the flesh, that they can “ show 
mercy” and “kill and take revenge. ” 

There is another testimony of similar purport 
mentioned by Daniel Wheeler, a most 
estimable and devoted member of the Society of 
Friends, who visited New Zealand on a relig- 
ious mission. ‘ While mentioning war,” he 
says, “(the darling passion of uncivilized men) 
Iam reminded of a remark made by a New 
Zealand chief to one of our mission friends, who 
was conversing with him on the subject of a 
future world. The warrior expressed his dis- 
approbation of the opinion which the missionay 
adduced of the life to come, saying, ‘ If this be 
true, what is to become of the warrior? If 
there be no pds to attack, he will have nothing 
to do.’ How much more consistent are the 
present practice and the anticipated paradise of 
pagans, than the lives of the majority of 
Christians, and their professed expectations 
of a scriptural heaven! The warrior of New 
Zealand sees ina moment that his warlike 
tastes are incompatible with a world of peace 
and angelic blessedness; while his more en- 
lightened antipodes lay claim to both.” 

There is one natural and perfectly pertinent 
question that may be asked us in the face of 
this representation. That is, if the heathen 
conceive of Christianity as we have described, 
how do we account for the fact, that now in 
the South Seas, in Kaffraria, and in New Zeal- 
and, the natives who have been under Christian 
instruction and have even been baptized into the 
Christian faith, are found fighting as fiercely as 
the others? The answer is a melancholy one 
enough. In some instances their missionary 
teachers have deliberately undertaken to un- 
teach the doctrine respecting war which their 
converts had learnt from the New Testament, and 
to lower the fervor of their Christian convictions 
tothe lukewarm temperature of European Chris- 
tianity. And in all cases, the example of Kuro- 
pean and American Christians has effectually 
dispelled the impressions of the spirit of the 
Gospel which these primitive races derived from 
the word “which at first began to be spoken by 
the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them 
that heard him.”—Herald of Peace. 
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AFRICAN TRADE AND CIVILIZATION.— The 
African Times, of 12th mo. 23d, 1863, states 
that three Mercantile Companies commenced 
operations in West Africa last year. The in- 
fluence these Companies must exercise in 
West Africa, in promoting industry and devel- 
opment, and encouraging the British Govern- 
ment in systematic efforts for African advance- 
ment will probably be very great. One of 
them, “The Company of African merchants,” 
has a capital fully subscribed equal to about 
two millions of dollars. We find in a published 
statement, that the value of British and Foreign 
goods exported from the United Kingdom to 
the West Coast of Africa, increased from £155, 
759, in 1827, to £1,145,434 in 1860. The 
total actual value of imports from Africa into 
the United Kingdom for six years, ending with 
1861, was £9,804,356; and the import of 
palm oil increased from 1,465 tons in 1818, to 
40,216 tons in 1860. It is believed that by 
judicious management, the imports of this oil 
may be greatly increased, and also that other 
valuable products, hitherto disregarded, may be 
made a source of wealth to the Africans. Cot- 
ton, various fibres, palm nut kernels, pea nuts, 
oil seed, coffee, pepper, ginger, grain, india 
rubber, gums, dyes, ebony, beeswax, copper 
ore, and other minerals are all articles which 
Africa can supply in large quantities. Many 
of our readers will remember the wonderful 
escape from Georgia, a few years since, of Wm. 
Craft, in company with his wife, who was 
dressed in the attire of a young gentleman, the 
husband acting as servant. He has been living 
in England, and about a year ago, he paid a 
visit, which has been mentioned in the Review, 
to the King of Dahomey, who treated him with 
great kindness and wished him to establish 
himself as a merchant, at Whydah. He ex- 
pected to embark ina Mail steamer, for that 
place, on the 23d of 12th month last, and 
there is reason to hope that legitimate com- 
merce will ere long entirely supersede the 
slave-trade at Whydah and other parts of 
Dahomey. 

In reference to the degraded condition of 
Africans and their indisposition to seek for en- 
lightenment and renovation, and to the work 
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in which the African Aid Society is engaged, 
the African Times says :—“The promise is 
sure. Good will prevail over evil in Africa as 
elsewhere. How will that victory be achieved ? 
Not without human agency. All the forces of 
Christian Civilization must move on together. 
Civilized government, industrial development, 
employment of capital, commercial enterprise, 
scientific power, must march shoulder to shoul- 
der with moral and spiritual teaching and 
example. Christianity is for this world as well 
as for the next; it ameliorates the present in 
its every condition and relation, while pointing 
to the perfect future. And the misguided in- 
dividual who would set about renovating and 
civilizing Africa without the life-bestowing aid 
of Christianity, might be as profitably engaged in 
making sand-rope cables for the ships of Her 
Majesty’s navy.” 
cscasidlpienin 

EPIstLE TO AN ENGLISH QUARTERLY 
Meretinc.—A Friend in England having 
kindly forwarded a copy of an Epistle, ad- 
dressed last year by a portion of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee to Friends of Lancashire 
Quarterly Meeting, we insert it in the Review 
of this week, and ask the attention of our 
readers to its excellent counsel, much of 
which seems to be especially appropriate in 
some parts of this country. 


— 

Marrigp, at Friends Meeting, Rancocas, N. J., on 
the 14th of 10th month, 1863, Grorce D. Hiryarp, 
of New York City, and Exizasera R., daughter of 
Daniel Wills, of the former place. 

——~<6 


(All Obituaries intended for insertion in Frrenps’ Review, must 
be sent subject to such revision and abridgement as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 


Diep, on the 4th of lst month, 1864, at Nantucket, 
Mass., Peter Pappaok, aged 89 years and 2 months; 
a worthy member of Nantucket Monthly Meeting of 


Friends. Full of hope and faith he passed quietly 
away, leaving a wife with whom he had lived hap- 
pily 67 years. 

——, very suddenly, on the 22d of lst month, 
1864, at Nantucket, Mass., THomas Macy, aged 77 
years ; a worthy and respected member of Nantucket 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. He retired to bed on 
the night of the 21st, in usual health, and was found 
dead next morning at 7 a. M., having apparently just 
passed away, like one peacefully sleeping. 

, on the 3lst of 12th month, 1863, Mary 
ExizaBeTH, daughter of Abijah and Lydia T. Moffitt, 
members of Whitewater Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Ind., aged 1 year, 8 months and 11 days. 

, on the 9th of 1st month, 1864, in Raysville, 
Indiana, Evenora, daughter of Charles M. and Miriam 
E. Butler, in the 6th year of her age. 

, on the 26th of 9th month, 1863, in the 17th 
year of her age, JerusHa, daughter of Hezekiah and 
Mary Collins; a member of Richland Monthly Meet- 
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ing, Ind. Although a dutiful and affectionate child, 
@ regular attender of Firstday schools and religious 
meetings, and circumspect in her daily walk, yet, 
when brought on a sick bed, she did not feel that 
assurance of happiness she desired. After some 
seasons of conflict, being reminded that it was not 
always sunshine either in the natural or spiritual 
world, otherwise we should not realize whence our 
blessings came; she, after several hours of quiet 
thoughtfulness, said, “I am very happy, and have 
an assurance that if I am taken away, all will be 
well.” She bore her sufferings without a murmur, 
often saying she felt sweet peace. 

Diep, on the 27th of Ist month, 1864, at her 
father’s residence, in Highland county, Ohio, Tamar, 
wife of Lewel Green, in the 37th year of her age; 
@ member of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting. When 
first attacked, she was impressed with the belief 
that she should not recover, and earnest were her 
entreaties at the throne of grace, that she might be 
prepared for the solemn and awful change. She 
gave evidence that her prayer was heard, and her 
close was peaceful. 


, in Highland county, Ohio, after a short ill- 
ness, on the 4th of 2d month, 1863, MARMADUKE 
EasTLack, in the 90th year of his age; a member of 
Clear Creek Monthly Meeting. He joined our reli- 
gious Society by convincement about the 40th year 
of his age, and remained a consistent member until 
the close of his life. Prevented by the infirmities 
of age, for several years, from attending meetings, 
he was permitted often in seasons of retirement at 
home, to enjoy the incomes of his heavenly Father’s 
love, to the edification of his spirit; and he delighted 
much in reading the holy Scriptures and in prayer: 


——, on the 22d of 10th month, 1863, JosHua 
Fosrer, in the 65th year of his age; a member of 
Spiceland Monthly Meeting, Ind., but formerly of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting, N. Carolina. Owing 
to the influence of slavery, he believed it right to 
leave that State, and was a full believer in the doc- 
trines of the Gospel as contained in the New Testa- 
ment. 


——, on the 25th of 11th month, 1863, near Lees- 
burg, O., Resgcca Hopson, wife of John Hodson, in 
the 55th year of her age; a member of Fairfield 
Monthly Meeting. She had been declining for nearly 
3 years. She greatly desired to be a patient suffer- 
er, and to be found ready when the time should 
come for her to change worlds. Being asked a short 
time before her departure, respecting her future 
prospects, she replied, “I see nothing in my way, 
I do not fear death.” She expressed full confidence 
in the Saviour’s love, and desired to be at rest with 
him. She said her work was done, and the Lord 
had given her strength to do it, and she awaited 
his time to take her to himself. 


, on the 15th of 11th month, 1863, Grores 
Evans, in the 62d year of his age; an Elder of Spice- 
land Monthly Meeting Ind. In early life, soon after 
his marriage, he settled at this place, which was 
much of a wilderness, and no meeting of Friends 
was held here at that time. Although a young 
man, yet his desire for the advancement of truth 
was manifested thus early, by his untiring labors in 
promoting good schools, and attending meetings of 
the Society of his choice, under privations and 
hardships incident to a new country. He was emi- 
nently useful in the setting up of the Meeting for 
Worship and Preparative, and also the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings at this place. Of late years he 
was much interested in promoting “ First-day 
schools for Scripture instruction,” often expressing 
his belief that, under the blessing of Providence, 








they would do much toward reforming the world. 
His last sickness was short, but severe. On the 
day of his decease, he said that he “felt a comfort- 
able hope that all would be well.” 


Diep, on the 4th of Ist month, 1864, Revsen Mor- 
RIS, in the 78th year of his age, a member of Spice- 
land Monthly Meeting. He was two months con- 
fined to his room with a painful disease, which he 
bore with Christian resignation. 


——, at Whitesides Station, Tennessee, on the 
18th of 12th month, 1863, Harman K. Rayzs, son of 
Zadoc and Delilah Rayle, in the 25th year of his age, 
a member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 


<cinneieliaiibibinantenae 

THe VALUE or SuccesstvE Goop Ac- 
TIoNS.—The building value of actions is to be 
found in their continuation and repetition. It 
is daily and hourly repetition of minute right 
things, in every part of a man’s nature, that, 
after all, builds him up. Now and then it is 
given to men to do some resplendent thing. 
And people are accustomed to measure them- 
selves and others by the report and the brilli- 
ancy of single acts, that may have less relation 
to their well-being and character than a thou- 
sand obscure actions which no one notices, and 
the actor least of all, but that, after all, are the 
most important. 

Now any body can build the model of a 
statue ; any body can cut the marble, so far as 
the gross, rude form is concerned; but after 
you have got the head, the arms and the trunk, 
you may make any thing of it. It may be a 
Hercules, or Apollo, or Apollyon, according 
as you go on with it. It is little touches on 
the rough shape all over the ear, the eye, the 
forehead, the cheek, the mouth, the chin, that 
give expression to the statue. And men’s 
characters are molded by the little things that 
are wrought in or upon them to give them 
strength or beauty, as the case may be. It is 
not the blast which throws the block out from 
the quarry that makes the statue ; it is not the 
ponderous strokes which hew and shape the 
block that make the statue; it is the little 
blows that are oft repeated, and continued all 
day long and from day te day, that fashion it ; 
and it is not, in human life, those great things 
which have sound and report, or which produce 
obvious effects, that give character and expres- 
sion, but the multitudinous and oft repeated 
little things, unnoticed and seemingly unim- 
portant. Itis not that great justice which a 
man squares himself to enact, that makes him 
a just man. It is the habit of thinking justly 
about your neighbors, and dealing justly with 
them in little as well as in great things; and 
that not only to-day, but to-morrow and all the 
time, whether seen or unseen. It is the habit 
of loving justice and having an appetite for it, 
for its own sake, this week and next, this year 
and next, till it is as much a part of your 
nature as the blood in your veins. It is a 
series of little justices that build a man up in 


integrity —H. W. Beecher. 
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FALLACIES ABOUT THE RACE OF HAM. 


There is a current notion floating about in 
the world respecting the race of Ham, which, 
as nearly as it can be stated ina few words, 
runs somewhat as follows :— 

“The race of Ham, one of the three sons of 
Noah, had a curse pronounced upon it at the 
beginning, whereby through all time this par- 
ticular branch of the human family was to be 
kept in an inferior and servile condition—was 
forever to furnish hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for the rest of the race.” 

Hence the gratifying conclusion actually 
drawn by some, that we, the favored children 
of Japheth, are only doing the will of God, 
when we use this accursed race according to its 
original destination. 

We need not stop here to discuss the philos- 
phy or theology of the doctrine, that when God 
issues a curse against an individual or a nation, 
that of itself constitutes a warrant for our 
rushing into abuse on our own private account. 
We need not stop to insinuate, that those who 
reason in this way are somewhat more zealous 
and pertinacious to do what they call the will 
of God in this particular line than they are in 
anything else. 

It is only needful to say that the whole theo- 
ry is false, and an assumption at the very out- 
set. Nocurse stands recorded in the Bible 
against the race of Ham. The curse in ques- 
tion was pronounced upon Canaan, one of the 
four sons of Ham, whose descendants settled 
in the hill country called after his name, along 
the east end of the Mediterranean Sea. There 
they dwelt for several centuries, and built up a 
corrupt and idolatrous civilization, until they 
Were dispossessed of their inheritance by the 
invading hosts of the Jews. By this invasion 
vast numbers of this Canaanitish race perished, 
and those who survived (with the exception of 
the Pheenicians, about whom we will say a 
word more in the sequel) were brought into 
an abject, dependent, and servile condition. 
In the overwhelming ruin by which this race 
was thus visited, the curse pronounced upon 
them would seem to have been adequately ful- 
filled ; and in this opinion doubtless mankind 
would quietly have rested, had it not been that 
a vast scheme of human wickedness and cruel- 
ty needed to be bolstered up on every side, and 
especially by supports taken from the Bible. 

This perversion of the passage is the more 
noteworthy from the fact, that while Ham is the 
offender on account of whose conduct the curse 
is pronounced, so that the reader is naturally 
looking for some manifestation towards him 
personally—his name does not appear. The 
curse, though three times repeated, falls stead- 
ily upon Canaan, one of the four sons. And 
there are some most delicate and singular 
touches in this connexion, in the few verses of 
the ninth and tenth chapters of Genesis. 
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When the three sons of Noah came forth with 
their father out of the ark, the historian stops 
just to throw in this—“ and Ham was the fa- 
ther of Canaan,” ‘True, so he was, and he 
was the father also of Mizraim, and Cush, and 
Phut. Shem too was the father of five sons, 
and Japheth of seven; but nothing is said at 

that time about all these, only “ Ham is the fa- 

ther of Canaan.” And so when Ham enters 

upon the scene of his low-lived and irreverent 

wickedness, it is “‘ Ham the father of Canaan.”* 
And what is perhaps still more noticeable, 

when the curse is passed ard the historian in 

the next chapter takes up the genealogy of the 

race after the flood, and shows us the first foun- 

ders of kingdoms and nations, the only in- 

stance in all that long list where he stops to 

give us the boundaries of any people is in this 

case of Canaan. “And the border of the 

Canaanites was from Sidon, as thou comest to 

Gerar, unto Gaza; as thou goest unto Sodom 

and Gomorrah, and Admah and Zeboim, even 

unto Lasha.” This particularity in the case of 

the Canaanites, taken in connexion with mod- 

ern theories and notions, is certainly a most sin- 

gular fact. It seems as if God took special 

pains to set the people who were to be cursed 

apart from the rest, so that there need be no 

doubt who they were, and where they lived. 


But if we take the race of Ham generally, 
we shall find that for two thousand years after 
the flood it constituted by far the most notice- 
able and conspicuous of the three branches. 
For some reason the early developments of civ- 
ilization were almost entirely in this race. 
Egypt and Assyria, by far the grandest empires 
of antiquity, were both of this Hamitic order. 
Mizraim, the son of Ham, is the reputed foun- 
der of the one, and Nimrod, a grandson, of the 
other. So obvious was this fact, at least as re- 
spects Egypt, that it is familiarly called in the 
Scriptures “ the land of Ham.” “Israel also 
came into Egypt, and Jacob sojourned in the 
land of Ham.” And again, “ He sent Moses 
his servant, and Aaron whom he had chosen. 
They showed his signs among them, and won- 
ders in the land of Ham.” 

The Pheenicians who were of this stock of 
Canaan, occupied a narrow territory along the 
east end of the Mediterranean sea. Their 
chief cities were Tyre and Sidon. They were 
the great merchants of antiquity, and seem to 
have been saved from the destruction which 
came upon the rest of the race, by their more 
vigorous and healthy life on the sea. From 
the Phoenicians, Cadmus brought the alphabet, 
consisting originally of thirteen lvtters, into 
Greece, and this fact has had very much 
to do with the glory of our modern civilization. 
Solomon could not build his temple according 
to his wishes, without calling in the aid of 
these Phoenicians, and obtaining from them 
materials for the structure, and men of skill to 
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prepare and finish them. His league with Hi- 
ram is a model for dignity and courtesy, and 
reveals in the Tyrian king a high culture and 
magnanimity—a freedom from narrow preju- 
dices, such as he had probably derived from 
his enlarged intercourse with the nations in his 
commercial enterprises. 

Carthage, in the north of Africa, was an off- 
shoot from this Pheenician stock. It was plant- 
ed by a Tyrian colony nearly 900 years B. ¢. 
Virgil in his famous epic has followed the ro- 
mantic fortunes of this Tyrian colony under 
Dido, its queenly leader. Hannibal, who 
stands confessedly as one of the three or four 
greatest military leaders of the world, was of 
this stock. 

All this outgrowth of civilization, Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Phoenician, Carthaginian, was of this 
Hamitic order, and it was the prominent and 
noticeable civilization of the world almost 
down to the time of Christ. It was not of a 
very high order, indeed, in a moral point of 
view, and js not in and of itself to be very 
highly praised. But it is such as it was, and 
of a kind natural in the beginning of empire 
in such a world as ours. But it shows the ut- 
ter folly of the sentiment, that the race of 
Ham has always been kept in a mean, abject, 
servile condition.— Family Treasury. 

WHATEVER may form the twigs of the rod, 
God is the chastiser. “Oh,” says the gardener, 
as he passes down the walks, and is priding 
himself on the beds and borders which he has 
so carefully cultivated; ‘““Who removed that 
plant?” ‘“ Who gathered this flower?” His 
fellow-servant says, “The master.” And he is 
dumb, and opens not his mouth, because he 
did it.—Jay. 

—~<or-_— 
For Friends’ Review. 
A VISIT TO POMPEII. 
On Second-day, the 5th of 12th mo., (1862), 


having secured the services of Antonio dé An- 
tonio, the best English Commissioner in Naples, 
we started for Pompeii. Taking the same 
street as that to Vesuvius at Resina, instead of 
turning to the left, we kept straight on and soon 
reached the town of Torre del Greco, several 
times destroyed by its near neighbor, on whose 
old work in destroying Herculaneum it stands. 
Its last disaster was by an earthquake that pre- 
ceded the eruption of Dec. 8th, 1861. All the 
houses are more or less injured, some torn and 
rent from top to bottom, some of the walls so 
split and shattered as to require rebuilding ; 
they were repairing and propping up as we rode 
through ; and in the street was a large fissure, 
still unpaved, that opened to the depth of forty 
feet, and showed the houses of the buried city 
below. The next town we reached was Torre 
del Annunziata, often threatened by the burn- 
ing lava. In fact, it is amazing to a stranger, 
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to see how these people swarm and build at the 
foot and up the sides of this, at times, terrible 
volcano; not knowing at what moment the 
earth beneath their feet may yawn to swallow, 
or belch forth its blasting and consuming fire. 
In the ten miles from Naples to this last town 
(an almost continuous succession of houses, 
liable every instant to be overwhelmed), over 
70,000 people live. A little more than a mile 
from Annunziata brought us to the Street of 
Tombs at Pompeii, the other end of the Appian 
way from Rome. Pompeii has been dug out 
and not tunnelled like Herculaneum, the cover- 
ing being loose ashes with a superincumbent 
strata of pumice, which by absorbing the rain, 
prevented it from cementing the ashes below, 
so that excavation is comparatively easy. The 
first house we entered was the Villa of Diomede, 
a large building, through whose various rooms 
we wandered and finally to the wine cellar, 
where are the earthen jars just as they were 
left, and to which most of the family had fled 
for shelter, sixteen skeletons having been found 
near the door; and against the wall is still the 
figure of a young girl stained in the plaster 
where she died. In the garden above, in the 


marble summerhouse, was found the skeleton 
of the master with the key of the house in his 
hand and the servant with a bag of money. 
Passing up towards the Herculaneum gate of 


the City, we saw a great number of tombs, more 
or less magnificent, and the house where the 
bodies were burned to ashes, as well as that in 
which the mourners after the funeral drank the 
health of the dear departed. Nearer the gate 
was a large inn with chariot sheds attached. 
On the right-hand side of the gate as you 
enter stood the sentry box, as perfect as if 
used yesterday, where the Roman soldier, true 
to his trust, ‘died with his harness on right 
knightly” 1800 years ago. Entering the gate,the 
feeling was strange indeed; hitherto we had been 
among tombs and ruins, but now we stood in 
the very streets of a great city, deserted it would 
seem but yesterday. On the flag pavement was 
the wear of the busy feet and the deep ruts of 
the chariot wheels of its last inhabitants. And 
it seemed like intrusion, to walk as we did, 
right into the court yards of their princely 
houses, surrounded by pillars, and marble or 
mosaic pavement, marble impluvium or foun- 
tain in the middle and the very marble table at 
its side, on which the owner, in the cool of the 
evening, had, perhaps, just poured out a glass of 
wine from the jar beneath to a warm and thirsty 
guest; and then to walk coldiy into the sitting 
room, examine the mosaic floor, the beautiful 
frescoes on the walls ; do the same in the dining 
room, and from there, oh impudent intrusion ! 
back to the private gardens and departments 
for the ladies, saunter round the flower gardens, 
admire the mosaic niche from which the little 
Cupid fountain seems just to have ceased to 
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play—loiter in the tiny bed rooms with their) been entirely worn away by the feet of those 
exquisite mosaic floors and still more exquisite | awaiting their turn in the ante-chamber. The 
frescoed walls in which all the subjects of] ancient barracks are at present in use for the 
heathen mythology seem to have been por-}same purpose, only requiring a roof to make 
trayed, surrounded by arabesques with fruits,|them tenantable; as all the original wooden 
birds, flowers and graceful and elegant tracery. | roofs have of course long since disappeared. It 
Then to walk as coolly out again and into the| were long and tedious to tell the many wonders 
shop next door, peep in the large jars sunk|of this place of wonders, which is, as yet, but 
in the marble counter—peer into the oven to] quarter uncovered. About one hundred hands, 
see what’s baking. Then back into the house} eighty of whom are women, (who carry the dirt 
taking a look down the well, whose marble curb] in baskets on their heads), are now engaged in 
is grooved deep by the oft descending rope. | the excavation, and we saw some of the recently 
Then to the barber shop, take a seat on his stone | uncovered houses, with exquisite paintings on 
pillar, in the middle, and not wait to be shaved | the walls as fresh and bright as if finished but 
or even pay my carlin. Out again and into the} yesterday. In the gardens are the pipes for 
baker’s, to look for bread in the enormous oven, | the fountains, with’ their stop cocks, nozzles and 
that certainly might have been used yesterday | every thing perfect, needing only the water to 
and could be to-morrow—to stick our fingers in | throw the self-same jets into the air of the nine- 
his huge stone mills, which are only waiting | teenth century that cooled that of the first. o, tn. 
for that sack of wheat to come back from the <p reee 
Museum to grind into flour, to make up into a] THE MINERAL WEALTH OF THE UNITED KING- 
batch of those self-same loaves that were taken DOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
from the oven and, judging from their looks,} The number of collieries at work in Great 
were spoiled in the baking. Then out again} Britain has increased from 2,397 in 1853 to 
and up the street, peep into the dyer’s estab- 3,088 in 1862. In these collieries there were 
lishment and without as much as saying, “ by] employed in 1861 no less thin 235,590 colliers. 
your leave,” diving in among his great copper | The quantity of coals produced in and sold in 
kettles bricked up over the fire, right where] 1861 amounted to 83,635,214 tons, this being 
the very mysteries of his trade were carried on. | the largest quantity produced in any one year. 
Out again into Mercury Street, round the cor-| Owing to the interruptions which several of 
ner and down to the Forum—up into the] our manufactures experienced in 1862, the 
Council Chamber, right into the Judge’s seat, | amount of coals which passed into the market, 
and no Sergeant at Arms to arrest me as I] or were consumed at the place of production, 
look down, to the prison below, through the} fel] to 81,638,838 tons. Very large stocks 
hole from which the unhappy prisoners heard | have been stored in Lancashire and other dis- 
their sentence, and where the skeletons of two tricts ; the actual drain, therefore, upon our 
were found. Then to the Great Theatre, where | coal beds was probably as large as it was in the 
we select the best seats and even go on the| previous year. 
Stage without the sign of a ticket. Then, for} Jn 1861, it is stated in these returns, that 
a change, to the Comic theatre, march in the|nearly two millions and a half tons of coal 
same free and easy and dead-head way in and| were burnt or wasted at the pits in Durham and 
out again. All thisI felt to be impudent and in-| Northumberland alone. In the publication for 
trusive, and almost expected to hear from some} 1862, Mr. Hunt says, “the amount of the coals 
old grey-beard Roman “ | say, youngster, what} burnt or wasted at pits has been so differently 
are ye doing here, you’d better cave canum.” | represented, and appears such an uncertain, al- 
All this we did and more. We entered the| though very large quantity, that it is for the 
Temple of Isis boldly and by day-light, which} present omitted.” Since attention has been di- 
even the devotees dare not. And more wonder-| rected to the rate at which the exhaustion of 
ful yet, got into the Great Amphitheatre with-| our coal mines is going on, it becomes a really 
out paying a ‘‘torneise.” In its splendid arena| important element to determine with all possi- 
the skeleton of a lion was found, showing that] ble accuracy the extent to which this system of 
a spectacle was in progress when Vesuvius| waste prevails on the surface, and it is no less 
opened his tragedy and drew away the 22,000| important to determine the waste which takes 
Spectators. At many of the street corners are} place in the mine. In Derbyshire, about one- 
fountains which played out of the mouths of'|sixth of the quantity of coal raised, which 
stone busts into a granite basin, whose sides, | amounted last year to 4,534,800 tons, is left in 
six inches thick, were worn down three or four| the colliery, and this is not much in excess of 
inches deep on either side of the figure by the | the quantity of coals lost in the working of coal 
hands of the passers by who stopped to drink,|in other districts. In estimating, therefore, 
and the nose and lips were worn completely|the rate at which we are draining our coal 
away by the mouths. There were also large| mines of their fossil fuel, we cannot take less 
public and private bathing houses; in one of|than 90,000,000 tons as representing the an- 
the former a stone step, ten inches high, had! nual rate of exhaustion. 
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The exportation of coals in 1862 amounted 





448,952 tons on the exportation of 1861. 

The quantity of iron ore raised in 1862 in 
these islands amounted to 7,562,240 tons, and 
we imported 36,270 tons. This was used to 
feed 561 blast furnaces, which were distributed 
as follows: In England, 306; in Wales, 130; 
in Scotland, 125; the quantity of pig iron 
smelted being 3,943,569 tons, which is an in- 
crease upon the two previous years. In 1860 
we made 3,826,752 and in 1861, 3,712,390 













production last year is estimated at £9,858,672. 

The number of copper mines worked in 
these islands in 1862 was 230; of these 201 
are in Cornwall and Devonshire. For several 
years there has been a steady decline in the 
rate at which copper has been produced from 
our mines; the produce of the last three years 
has been in the aggregate 4614 tons. 

Our imports, which were 74,163 tons of ore, 
and 20,317 tons of regulus in 1861, increased 
to 82,054 tons of ore and 35,388 tons of reg- 
ulus in 1862. 

The returns of dues paid to the Stannary 
Court, which are made up to the 29th of Sep- 
tember in each year, give the production of 
the tin mines of Cornwall and Devonshire at 
11,841 tons of ore, producing of white or me- 
tallic tin 7,478 tons valued at £879,048. The 
Keeper of Mining Records gives the produc- 
tion of the whole year 1862 as 14,127 tons of 
tin ore, producing 8,476 tons of metallic tin, 
valued at £983,216. This is the largest quan- 
tity of this metalliferous ore which has ever 
been produced in any one year, the probability 
being that this will be exceeded by the yield 
of the Cornish tin mines in the present year. 

For certainly more than 2,000 years tin has 
been obtained from Cornwall and Devonshire, 
and yet we find the granite and clay slate rock 
of these counties yielding a larger quantity 
than ever to the industry of man; and there 
does not appear any reason for supposing that 
we are exhausting any of the stanniferous dis- 
tricts. A fear has been expressed by many 
that the copper mines of Cornwall are nearly 
worked out. That there has been a falling off 
in the quantities of ore mined for some years 
past is certain; but if ever mining is to be 
permitted to be carried on again with honesty 
and zeal, so that the full amount of the sub- 
scribed capital shall be expended in subterra- 
nean explorations, judiciously directed by ex- 
perienced miners, we believe it will be found 
that ample stores of copper are yet to be dis- 
covered. 

The produce of lead has shown a:steady in- 
crease. In 1862 the returns were 69,013 tons. 
The silver procured from this lead in 1862 
amounted to 686,123 ounces. 





































to 7,671,670 tons, which was an increase of 


tons. The value of pig iron at the place of 


gold mines. 
yet any return of gold; we shall wait with 
much curiosity the publication of the statis- 


and of other less valuable metalliferous and 
earthy minerals, are given; the total results 
being as follows for the year 1862 :—Value of 
British metals, £14,281,453; coals, 81,638- 
338 tons, £20,409,584. Total, £34,691,037. 
Earthy minerals, such as barytes and lime, salt 
and the more valuable clays, are estimated at 
£1,750,000 ; and we find, by a return com- 
piled by Mr. Robert Hunt in 1859, that the 
value of building stones, slates, &c., amounted 
to £7,954,075. We learn, therefore, that the 
actual wealth added to the national store, as 
obtained from our native rocks, amounts to 
nearly £45,000,000 sterling —Zondon Iron- 


monger. 


portant places in England, but messages can be 
sent to every capital in Europe, and answers 
received in an incredibly short space of time. 
Once it was possible to communicate with 


the year 1864 changes its index. 





From time to time, after long intervals, 
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there have been small quantities of gold pro- 
duced in various parts of these islands, and 
consequently on the discovery there has been 
much excitement. The discovery of gold in 
the Lead-hills, Lanarkhire; at Wicklow, in 
Ireland; and more recently in the neighbor- 
hood of Dolgelly, in North Wales, are exam- 
ples in each case of enthusiastic hope deferred. 

We have, however, in the returns before us 
a reliable statement of the prodnction of one 
gold mine (Vigra and Clogau) for the past two 
years. In 1861 the quartz lodes upon which 
they are working gave 2,784 standard ounces 
of gold, which were sold for £10,816 17s. In i 
1862 the production reached 5,299 standard 
ounces, which were sold for £20,390. 

We find by the list of mines given in the 
Appendix to the Mineral Statistics, that no 
less than twenty-four workings are entered as 
From none of these have we as 


tics in 1864. 
The returns of zine ores, of iron pyrites, 


—_—_—~.6 
TELEGRAPHS. 
Not only is it easy to converse between all im- 


America, and it probably will be so again before 
Already the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company have received 
tenders from eight different firms, any one of 
which is competent to the task, and some of these 
tenders are so favorable that one of them will, 
no doubt, be accepted ; if so, London and New 
York may be within speaking distance again 
before twelve months are over, and this time 
with every chance of their connection being 
permanent, so great has been the improvement 
in the manufacture of submarine cables, and so 
extensive the experience of the mode of laying 
them. While this is being debated, a cable has 
left England which is destined to unite Calcutta 
with London, and which, in all probability, will 
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nication with any point on the North American 
coast must embrace also New Orleans and the 
whole of that continent. Our communication 
with Calcutta extends by an easy link to Singa- 
pore, and from Singapore to Canton and Bata- 
via; and from the latter place there is no diffi- 
culty in reaching the Australian continent. It 
may thus be that before many years are over 
we may see recorded in the morning’s Times 
events that happened at Sydney, or Shanghai, 
or San Francisco, on the previous day. Surely 
this is a wonder and a triumph of scientific 
skill if anything ever was; and surely the men 
who do these things are giants.— Scientific 
American. 





THE SILK MANUFACTURE IN PATERSON, N. J. 


The Paterson Daily Press has an interesting 
article presenting the statistics of the silk man- 
ufacture in that city. The silk consumed is 
chiefly from China or Japan, and the fabrics 
produced are coat and other linings, flags, plain 
goods, braids, a combination of silk and mohair, 
ribbons, neck-ties, sewing, twist, and floss silks, 
fringes, embroidery, silks, &e. The Press claims 
that Paterson is the head-quarters of the silk 
manufacture in America, and has the prospect 
of two new first-class establishments, which will 
make the silk industry of Paterson equal that 
of all the rest of the United States. The total 
number of operatives employed is 1,025, exclu- 
sive of officers in charge. ‘lhree-fourths of the 
operatives are females, and children of very 
tender years are also employed.—Zbid. 


—-_——~>—~e——_ 


From “Things New and Old.” 
THE STARLESS CROWN. 


“ They that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars forever and ever.”—Dan. xii. 5. 


Wearied and worn with earthly cares, I yielded to 
repose, 

And soon before my raptured sight a glorious vision 
rose: 

I thought, whilst slumbering on my couch, in mid- 
night’s solemn gloom, 

I heard an angel’s silvery voice, and radiance fill’d 
my room. 

A gentle touch awakened me, a gentle whisper 
said 

“ Arise, oh sleeper, follow me ;” and through the air 
we fled. 

We left the earth so far away, that like a speck it 
seemed, 

And heavenly glory, calm and pure, across our 
pathway streamed. 


Still on we went,—my soul was wrapt in silent 
ecstacy ; 

I wondered what the end would be—what next 
should meet mine eye. 

I know not how we journeyed thro’ the pathless 
fields of light, 

When suddenly a change was wrought, and J was 

clothed in white. 
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accomplish this object ere long. But commu-| We stood within a city’s wall’s most glorious to 
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behold ; 

We passed thro’ gates of glistening pearl, o’er 
streets of purest gold ; 

It needed not the sun by day, nor silver moon by 
night; 

The glory of the Lord was there, the Lamb Himself 
its light. 


Bright angels paced the shining streets, sweet music 
filled the air, 

And white robed saints with glittering crowns, from 
every clime were there ; 

And some that I bad loved on earth, stood with 
them round the throne: 

“All worthy is the Lamb,” they sang, “the glory 
His alone.” 

But — far than all beside, I saw my Saviour’s 
ace ; 

And asl gazed He smiled on me, with wondrous 
love and grace; 

a bowed before His throne, o’erjoyed that I, at 
ast, 

Had gained the object of my hopes; that earth at 
length was passed. 


And then in solemn tones he said, ‘‘ Where is the 
diadem 

That ought to sparkle on thy brow, adorned with 
many a gem? 

I know thou hast believed on me, and life thro’ me 
is thine; 

But where are all those radiant stars that in thy 
crown should shine? 

Yonder thou seest a glorious throng, and stars on 
every brow; 

For every soul they led to me, they wear a jewel now! 

And such thy bright reward had been, if such bad 
been thy deed, 

If thou hadst sought some wandering feet in paths 
of peace to lead. 


I did not mean that thou shouldst tread the way of 
life alone, 

But that the clear and shining light, which round 
thy footsteps shone, 

Should guide some other weary feet to my bright 
home of rest; 

And thus, in blessing those around, thou hadst thyself 
been blest.” 


The vision faded from my sight, the voice no longer 
spake, 

A spell seemed brooding o’er my soul, which long I 
feared to break ; 

And when at last I gazed around, in morning's 
glimmering light, 

My spirit fell, o’erwhelmed beneath that vision’s 
awful might. 


I rose and wept with chastened joy, that yet I dwelt 
below ; 

That yet another hour was mine,—my faith, by 
works, to show; 

That yet some sinner! might tell of Jesus’ dying 
love, 

And help to lead some weary soul to seek a home 
above. 

And now, while on the earth I stay, my motto this 
shall be: 

“To live no longer to myself, but Him who died 
for me.” 

And graven on my inmost soul, this word of truth 
divine, 

“They that turn many to the Lord, bright as the 
stars shall shine.” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien InreLuicence.—Liverpool advices to the 
24th ult. have been received. 


DgnMARK AND Germany.—The Danish refusal of 
the demand cf Austria and Prussia had been re- 
ceived by those governments, and was publicly an- 
nounced, The Austrian troops intended for Schlies- 
wig were said to be marching towards the bounda- 
ry, and it was reported that the Saxon and Hanove- 
rian troops, acting on behalf of the Diet, were to be 
withdrawn from their positions in Holstein, and 
concentrated at Altona, to allow a free passage for 
the Austro-Prussian forces. The Prussian Cham- 
ber of Deputies had adopted a resolution opposing 
the government policy of separating from the other 
German States, and threatening resistance to it. 
The Chambers of Wurtemberg objected to the 
course of Austria and Prussia, and had unanimous- 
ly adopted resolutions in favor of placing the army 
of Wurtemberg on a war footing, putting it at the 
disposal of the Diet, and requesting the German 
States not to allow their territory and railroads to 
be used for transporting troops which had not been 
called out by the Diet. The King of Sweden is said 
to have promised to send 20,000 men to the assist- 
ance of Denmark, if a German army should enter 
Schleswig. A report comes from Berlin, dated tbe 
23d, that the Danish Government had asked for de- 
lay, in order to assemble the Rigsrad, or Parliament, 
and with its concurrence to withdraw the obnoxious 
Constitution, and subsequently to fulfil the engage- 
ments entered into towards Germany in 1851 and 
1852. Should this prove true, and the delay be 
granted, the Austro-Prussian troops would not 
cross the Eider, the northern boundary of Holstein. 


FRaNcE anp Mexico.—It is now asserted that be- 
fore assuming the reins of the Mexican govern- 
ment, the Archduke Maximilian will await the re- 
turn of the Mexican deputation, who offered him 
the crown last autumn, with the vote of the Mexi- 
can Notables, and the adhesion of certain cities 
specified by the Archduke, who demanded that the 
vote of the Notables should be ratified by the muni- 
cipal councils. This, it is said, was expected to be 
accomplished by the middle of last month, and, if 
80, the deputation would return to France early in 
the present month. 


Sr. Dominco.—The war in this island continues. 
At a council of Spanish military officers, held at 
Havana, on the 30th ult., Gen. Vargas, the com- 
manding General in St. Domingo, declared that 
nothing could be effected without 40,000 more 
troops, and even if the rebellion were put down, it 
would be necessary to keep 25,000 men there for two 
years. It was stated by others that over $6,000,000 
had already been spent from Cuba alone; that 8000 
sick were in the hospitals of St. Domingo, Cuba, 
and Porto Rico, and that no more men, money, or 
equipments could be spared from Cuba ; and it was 
determined to memorialize the Queen of Spain to 
abandon St. Domingo. We have no account of 
much fighting recently. The insurgents are said to 
have made some unsuccessful attempts to recover 
one of the towns captured from them. 


Domestic.—The Secretary of the Treasury has 
published additional regulations of trade, approved 
by the President, and to take effect within the 
lines of the several military departments, when the 
Generals commanding shall, respectively, under au- 
thority from the President, promulgate ‘the same. 
These regulations prescribe that persons residing 
in the States declared to be in insurrection, whether 
within or beyond the lines of national military oc- 
cupation, may freely bring any goods or products 





to any place within such lines where there is a 
Special Agent of the Treasury Department, for sale or 
other disposition. Residents within the military lines, 
taking the oath prescribed by the President’s proc- 
lamation of 12th mo. 8th, and not excepted from 
the amnesty therein granted, nor proved by affida- 
vits to be disloyal, may receive the price of their 
goods without deduction, except for government 
dues, or, having paid such dues, may convey them, 
under proper permit, to other places ; but if the own- 
ers reside beyond the lines, the goods shall be sold 
by the Special Agent, who shall pay the owner or his 
agent, if loyal, 25 per cent. of the gross proceeds of 
such sale, and pay the remainder, deducting fees 
and necessary expenses, into the U.S. Treasury, 
giving the owner a receipt or certificate describing 
the property. These proceeds shall be restored, 
without interest, to the owner, in case he shall es- 
tablish, on the return of peace and the full practi- 
cal restoration of the authority of the Union, his 
title to the goods, and that he has, since the sale, 
conducted himself as a loyal citizen. These regu- 
lations do not authorize the conveyance of supplies 
beyond the lines of national military occupation, 
nor, except under the regulations of 9th mo. last, 
within those lines. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued an order 
removing all restrictions on trade in the State of 
West Virginia within the national military lines, 
and declaring that all goods may be freely taken 
into and transported within that portion of the 
State as in time of peace. 


An arrival from New Orleans, with advices to the 
2d inst., brings a letter of Gen. Banks to the Free 
State General Committee, published on the 29th, 
defining the qualifications of voters in that State. 
He will allow all to vote who have been registered 
under the President’s proclamation of 7th mo. 25th, 
1862, and his subsequent orders upon that subject. 
Persons who take the oath of allegiance on the day 
of election should be allowed to vote, and also sol- 
diers who may be citizens of the State. Those who 
are not citizens of Louisiana, though they may have 
resided in the State one year, cannot vote. Gen. 
B. declines to change the time first fixed for the 
election of delegates to a Constitutional Convention, 
—viz.: 4th mo. 5th, deeming that a change to the 
22d inst. would not afford sufficient time for con- 
sideration in the selection of candidates. 























































Military Affairs.—A “reconnoissance in force” 
was made from the Army of the Potomac on the 6th 
inst., two corps advancing to the Rapidan, over 
which, after considerable resistance, they succeeded 
in laying a pontoon bridge, crossed it, and advanced 
a few miles towards Orange Court House, the rebel 
forces opposed to them falling back after a contest 
of two hours. The infantry afterwards re-crossed 
the Rapidan to their previous position near Cul- 
pepper, having, it is said, accomplished the object of 
the movement. Gen. Sedegwick was in command 
of the army at that time, Gen. Meade being absent 
on account of sickness. Simultaneously with this 
advance, an expedition, under Gen. Wistar, was 
sent by Gen. Butler from Fortress Monroe, up the 
peninsula between York and James rivers, with the 
view, it is said, of surprising Richmond, and liber- 
ating the Union prisoners there. The force, consist- 
ing of cavalry, followed by infantry as a support, 
left Yorktown on the morning of the 6th, and the 
cavalry reached Bottom’s Bridge, on the Chicka- 
hominy, 12 miles from Richmond, the next after- 
noon. There they found that the rebels had re- 
ceived information of the intended movement, and 
had so obstructed the roads and fords by felliog 
trees as to prevent the advance of cavalry; and af- 
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ter the arrival of the infantry, the whole body re- 
turned to Yorktown without further attempt to ef- 
fect the object. They were attacked while return- 
ing, but sustained no loss. The disclosure of the 
plan is attributed to a deserter. 


An attack was made by rebel cavalry on the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad near Cumberland, on 
the 2d inst. Two bridges were somewhat damaged, 
and the guards at that point were made prisoners ; 
but the assailing party were afterwards pursued, 
and engagements took place at and near Spring- 
field and Moorefield, Va., in which the rebels were 
defeated, most of the prisoners were recaptured, 
and some others taken. 


A considerable rebel force attacked and captured 
the Union outposts 8 miles from Newbern, N. C., on 
the 1st, most of the force there retiring to Newbern. 
At the same time, another body advanced on the 
south side of the Trent river, and intercepted rail- 
road communication. An attack on Newbern was 
expected, but Gen. Butler telegraphed on the 3rd 
that the rebels had retired. One of the gunboats 
defending the town was taken by the rebels. 


Conaress.—The Senate passed the bill providing 
for a uniform ambulance system in the army. Reso- 
lutions were adopted instructing the Committee on 
the conduct of the War to inquire into the military 
administration of affairs at Alexandria ; joint resolu- 
tions complimentary to Commodore Ringgold and 
those under his command, and to Gen. G. H. Thomas 
and his army, and also resolutions requesting the 
President to communicate all correspondence relative 
to a reciprocity treaty with the Sandwich Islands; and 
instructing the Secretary of the Interior to sell at 
auction all public books and documents in his pos- 
session. Bills were introduced repealing the acts of 
1845 and 1846, which allow foreign goods to be im- 
ported into and exported from Canada through the 
United States ; to repeal all laws for the rendition of 
fugitive slaves; to secure equality before the law in 
the Courts of the United States, and providing 
against the exclusion of any witnesses on account 
of color; and to enable Nevada and Colorado to 
form State Constitutions and governments ; all of 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 
The House bill to amend the internal revenue law 
was under consideration, and the amendment levy- 
ing a duty of 60 cts. on all spirits sold or distilled 
and removed for consumption or sale previous to the 
lst of 7th mo. next, was adopted. A motion to tax 
liquors on hand prior to that time, 20 cents per gal- 
lon, was rejected. Sumner, of Mass., introduced 
on the 8th, a series of resolutions, characterizing the 
rebellion as one without precedent, inasmuch as it 
is an attempt to found a wicked power on the cor- 
ner-stone of slavery, and hence it can be regarded 
only as slavery in arms; declaring that therefore 
the rebellion cannot be crushed without crushing 
slavery, nor slavery without crushing the rebellion, 
and consequently it is our supreme duty to take 
care that slavery shall be utterly destroyed ; that in 
dealing with the rebel war, the national government 
is invested with two classes of rights, the rights of 
sovereignty, inherent and indefeasible within the 
limits of the United States, and the rights of war, 
superinduced by the nature and extent of the con- 
test ; that by virtue of the rights of sovereignty, the 
rebel region is now subject to the national govern- 
ment as its only rightful government, and by virtue 
of the rights of war is subject also to all the condi- 
tions and incidents of war; that in seeking the res- 
toration of the States to their proper positions, care 
must be taken that the rebellion is not allowed to 
retain any foothold for future activity, or germ of fu- 
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ture life, and therefore any system of reconstruction 
must be rejected which does not provide by irreversi- 
ble guarantees against the existence or revival of sla- 
very ; that it is the duty of Congress to see that no 
rebel State is prematurely restored to its constitu- 
tional functions, without the establishment of all 
proper safeguards ; that it is the further duty of 
Congress, in the exercise of its double powers under 
the Constitution, as guardian of the national safety, 
to take all needful steps to secure the extinction of 
slavery even in States professing loyalty ; and that, 
in addition to the guarantees stipulated by Congress, 
the Constitution must be so amended as to prohibit 
slavery everywhere within the limits of the republic. 

The House passed a bill to facilitate the payment 
of bounties and arrears of pay due to wounded or 
deceased soldiers; a joint resolution of thanks to 
Gen. W. T. Sherman and those under his command ; 
& joint resolution amending that of 1862 explanatory 
of the Confiscation Act, so as to read, that no pun- 
ishment or proceeding under it shall be so construed 
as to work a forfeiture of the estate of the offender 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States,— 
provided, that no other public warning shall be re- 
quired than the President’s proclamation of 7th mo. 
25th, 1862; a resolution instructing the Committee 
of Ways and Means to inquire into the expediency 
of increasing the duties on foreign imports of luxu- 
ries not produced or manufactured in this country, 
so as to produce, in their opinion, $120,000,000 per 
annum, and of increasing the internal revenue tax 
on articles of luxury and such domestic manufac- 
tures as come into competition with foreign articles 
on which the duties are not advanced, to produce 
$230,000,000 per annum, of restricting the bank 
circulation of the country, State and National, to 
$300,000,000, and of authorizing the issue of bonds 
to the amount of $200,000,000, to be disposed of at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the redemption of government legal-tender notes ; 
and one instructing the Judiciary Committee to in- 
quire and report whether the condition of the coun- 
try imposes any difficulties in the way of such an 
organization of the Electoral College as will enable 
it legally and constitutionally to elect a President 
of the United States for the next term, and whether, 
if such difficulties exist, they can be remedied by 
any legislation of Congress. Bills were introduced 
for the construction of a ship canal around the Falls 
of Niagara ; for.the establishment of an Assay Office 
in St. Louis ; relative to cotton brought to military 
posts held by the U.S. forces, authorizing the issue 
to the owner bringing it, of certificates of indebted- 
ness, to be paid after the permanent restoration of 
the national authority over the State of which he is 
a citizen, the amount not to exceed half the estima- 
ted value at the ports open to foreign trade ; to re- 
peal the fugitive slave law ; to create a new depart- 
ment, to be called the Department of Industry, em- 
bracing four bureaus,—of agriculture, freedmen’s 
affairs, mines and minerals, and immigration; to 
repeal the acts of 1845 and 1846, authorizing the 
transportation of goods in original packages through 
the United States to or from Canada, for foreign 
transportation; and for the improvement of Chicago 
harbor. A bill was reported for a ship canal for 
vessels of war from the Mississippi to the northern 
lakes. The House, in Committee of the Whole, 
struck out the Senate’s amendment to the Enroll- 
ment Act which raised the commutation to $400, 
thus leaving it at $300, and also struck out the 
clause proposed by the Military Committee, which 
provided that if a drafted man shall pay money for 
procuring @ substitute, he shali be relieved only 
from the draft for that quota, and his name shall be 
retained on the roll in filling future quotas. 





